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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements. 

Department  of  War, 

February  28M,  1832. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
the  23d  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  report  “  of  a  sur- 
ivey  or  examination  of  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  portage  summit  of  the 
Ohio  canal  to  the  Hudson  river.  ” 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS.1 

Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Topographical  Bureau, 

February  28M,  1832. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  copy  of  a  report  on  the  re- 
connoissance  of  a  railroad  route  from  Hudson  river  to  the  portage  summit 
of  the  Ohio  canal,  called  for  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  23d  instant. 

With  great  respect, 

I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  ABERT, 
Topographical  Engineer ■- 


Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Washington,  26  th  January ,  1832. 

To  Lt>  Colonel  John  J.  Abert,  Topographical  Bureau: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  a  reconnoisanct 
of  a  railroad  route  between  the  Hudson  river,  at  Jersey  city,  and  the  port¬ 
age  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron. 

1.  To  explain,  satisfactorily,  to  the  individuals  interested  in  the  examina- 
tions  of  the  different  routes,  why  all  were  not  examined,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  you,  that  the  order  which  I  received  on  that  subject  restricted  me 
to  my  personal  allowances,  and  deprived  me  of  the  assistance  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  officers  whose  labors  would  have  afforded  me  great  facilities  in  an 
exploration  so  arduous  and  so  complicated.  This  state  of  things  must  be 
my  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  the  report;  anH  ™ y  ox-cusp  to  those  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  1  applied  for  local  information;  which,  I  am  happy  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  was,  in  most  cases,  furnished  with  great  frankness  and  friendly  sym¬ 
pathy. 

2.  The  utility  and  practicability  of  accomplishing  a  water  or  land  com¬ 
munication  to  unite  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  by  a  route  through 
the  southern  counties  of  New  York,  at  different  and  remote  periods,  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  many  highly  patriotic  and  distinguished  individuals, 
under  the  term  of  a  National  Appian  way,  a  State  road,  and  a  central  canal; 
and  perhaps,  at  this  time,  it  may  be  deemed  fortunate,  since  the  merits  of 
railroad  improvements  are  now  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  a  more 
perfect  and  general  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  lands,  and  the  localities 
of  the  route  attained,  that  the  want  of  adhesion  among  their  advocates,  and 
strong  counter  interests,  defeated  the  adoption  of  the  original  plans. 

3.  To  enumerate  all  the  benefits  of  railroad  communications,  would  in¬ 
crease  this  report  to  an  unreasonable  length.  Their  merits  will  be  found  in 
the  popular  railroad  treatises  of  the  day.  Their  introduction  as  extensive 
lines  of  inter-communications,  and  their  most  striking  advantages  as  useful 
improvements  and  public  thoroughfares,  consist  in  the  facility  of  crossing  a 
mountainous  country,  and  of  overcoming  elevations,  and  the  benefits  they 
present  of  an  uninterrupted  avenue  throughout  the  year,  and  the  great 
speed,  power,  and  economy,  which  can  be  obtained  on  them  by  substituting 
steam  for  horse  labor. 
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4.  Good  roads  have  an  influence  over  physical  impossibilities,  and  by  di¬ 
minishing  natural  impediments,  they  bring  p  aces  an  ®'  .  f  ^  earth  ;n 
er  together.  They  increase  the  value  of  lands  and  the  fruits  of  the  ear  n  m 

more  remote  situations,  and,  enlarging  the  sphere  o XPr^i  rPa^  the  con- 

sudden  fluctuations  in  prices,  alike  prejudice  o  8  £  remote 

sumer.  They  promote  a  free  intercourse  among  the  citiz  ns  ot  remote 
places,  by  which  unfounded  prejudices  and  animos.Ues  are  d  ^pated,  and  a 

nationality  of  character,  desirable  to  be  encouraged,  is  universally 
cated.  idcration5  wll!(.h  would  most  forcibly  present  themselves  for  in¬ 
vestigation  in  determining  the  properest  route  for  the  rXau7opes 

be  to  obtain  the  directest  line;  the  leve  est  lands  and l  most  | 
to  overcome  the  elevations,  to  secure  the  elements  of  revenue  in  the  dis 

tricts  traversed  by  the  road,  and  suitable  materials  for  ‘^*^®nfa^d",,ie 
with  other  improvements,  so  as  to  extend  mor  y  nnnflirtincr  in 

benefit  of  the  work  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  and to 

terests;  and  to  distribute,  equally,  to  the  communities  interested,  the  advan. 

tages  which  would  flow  from  its  completion.  ,  mnnv  induce- 

6.  As  a  national  improvement,  the  proposed  work  presents  many  ind 
ments  as  it  would  be  a  commercial,  post,  and  military,  route.  It  would 
diminish  space,  and  unite,  in  strong  mutual  interests,  d'fXthT  public  do. 
and  States  It  would  increase  the  value  and  speedy  X  fLntier and,  by 
main.  It  would  condense  the  population  0n.0,ur"7^ 
connection  with  other  improvements,  it  would  add  to  the  g  p  P  y 

-ajar 

thp  settlement  and  cultivation  of  wild  lands,  and  the  erection  of  manufacto- 
rieV  andThe  working  of  mines.  It  would  instil  enterprise  among  their  citi¬ 
zens,  totroduce  capitalists,  and  benefit  them  by  possessing  an  improvement 

eq8al’Tonimlividuabr! ^i^VouW^Te^  the  rates  and  risks  of  transportation  of 
.11  kinds  of  commodities,  and-  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  traveller.  It 
11  tn  the  uniformity  of  prices  in  our  Atlantic  markets,  and  would 

augment  the*  value*  oMhe^mine,  ^>f  the  soil,  and  of  the  forest,  and  all  the 

^g^^rwouTd^etf  signal  importance  to  our  citizens  on  our  tide  waters,  as  it 
would  injure  to  them,  in  times  of  danger  and  scarcity,  protection  and  sup- 
X  BuUo  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  it  would 
confer  benefits  only  commensurate  with  the  full  development  of  the  rich 

reTo.The0HuLr^erla;rtents,  between  the  cities  of  Troy  and  New 
York  a  tide  channel,  and  the  navigation  for  vessels  is  unobstructed  as  high 
ud  as’ the  city  of  Hudson.  Towns  and  villages  are  scattered  along  on  the 
margins-  and  those  on  the  western  bank  preferred  claims,  and  held  out  in¬ 
ducements  to  be  the  point  of  termination  of  the  State  road,  as  formerly  con- 
fe“d  by  the  State  of  New  York  The  most  prominent  were  the  v,l- 
lages  of  Athens,  Catskill,  Kingston,  Newburgh,  and  JNyack. 

*  Report  Committee  House  of  Representatives,  March  3d,  1316. 
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11.  The  object  of  my  examinations  was  not  to  select  a  route  from  the 
many  proposed,  or  decide  on  their  merits;  but  to  explore  the  one  which  pre¬ 
sented,  at  the  first  view,  the  easiest  practical  line;  the  time  which  I  could 
also  devote  to  the  examination  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  pass  over  one 
route.  I  was,  therefore,  guided  by  the  reflection,  that,  to  confer  the  full 
benefit  of  my  labors,  it  was  important  to  select,  as  a  starting  point,  the  one 
nearest  the  city  of  New  York.  My  explorations,  therefore,  began  at  the 
city  of  Jersey,  as  embracing  the  first,  and  many  other  important  consider¬ 
ations. 

12.  In  commencing  my  explor aliuus  at  the  city  uf  Jersey,  as  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  route,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  recommend 
it  as  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  termination  of  the  proposed  road. 
For  its  local  merit,  and  the  convenience  of  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  must  be  carefully  compared  with  other  points  which  may  be  equally 
as  proper  for  ending  the  work  on  the  Hudson  river;  and  only  on  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  claims  of  all  the  places  interested,  and  on  extensive  instrumental 
surveys  of  all  the  routes,  and  on  a  full  analysis  based  on  all  the  facts  involv¬ 
ed,  can  this  point  be  established. 

13.  The  landing  of  Tappan,  twenty  miles  above  the  city  of  Jersey,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  has  been  represented  as  embracing  great  merit  as  a  place 
to  end  the  road.  The  landing  is  near  the  mouth  of  Tappan  creek,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  river  is  seldom  obstructed  by  ice  between  it  and 
the  ocean.  There  is  also  depth  of  water,  and  a  width  of  channel,  sufficient 
for  shipping  of  all  classes  to  approach  it. 

14.  There  are,  however,  objections  to  ending  the  work  at  this  point. 
They  consist  in  the  distance  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  shoal 

,  water  which  lies  between  the  shore  and  the  channel.  This  last  objection 
could  bp.  surmounted  t>y  oouati uuiiug  iiocKs  itnci  piers,  or  Dy  ending  the  line 

at  Dobb's  ferry. 

15.  It  is  contemplated  to  construct  a  railroad  between  Albany  and  New 
York,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river.  If  a  ferry  should  therefore  be 
established  at  Tappan  landing,  the  cars,  with  their  freight,  might  be  taken 
over,  and  transported  directly  on  that  work  into  the  city.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  attended  with  some  risk  and  inconvenience,  and  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  more  expensive  than  to  [send,  by  vessels,  the  freight  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

16.  To  explain  the  character  of  the  routes  will  require  much  detail.  I 
shall  therefore  assume,  as  a  fixed  point,  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo  river,  at 
Pierson's  works.  Commencing  our  examinations  at  Jersey  city,  the  route 
would  pass  over  the  Bergen  ridge,  and  intersect  the  Paterson  railroad, 
and  continue  in  conjunction  with  that  work  to  the  mouth  of  Saddle  river; 
it  would  then  ascend  that  stream,  and  its  west  branch,  and  pass  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  New  Prospect  and  Goshen  turnpike,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rama¬ 
po:  the  distance  would  be  about  35  miles. 

17.  The  whole  route  of  the  Paterson  railroad,  if  considered  necessary, 
could  be  adopted,  and  the  valley  of  the  Passaic  and  Ramapo  rivers  could  be 
followed  to  Pierson's  works,  which  would  increase  the  distance  about  twelve 
miles. 

18.  The  Bergen  ridge  separates  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  Hacken¬ 
sack  rivers.  It  commences  near  the  bay  of  Newark,  and  ends  near  Dobb's 
ferry.  It  is  from  one  to  six  miles  in  width  at  its  base,  and  with  occasional 
ravines  in  its  sides;  at  the  extreme  northern  end,  it  is  over  400  feet  above 
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tide  water;  and  at  the  Bergen  church,  where  the  line  would  probably  cross, 
it  is  not  more  than  eighty  or  eighty-five  feet.  It  would  be  questionable  if 
inclined  planes,  a  tunnel,  or  a  uniform  grade  of  the  road,  would  be  best  to 
cross  this  obstacle. 

19.  The  Paterson  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  are  incorporated  by 
a  grant  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  they  have  commenced  their  work,  and 
part  of  it  is  nearly  completed.  If  the  great  western  railroad  should  adopt  it 
as  a  part  of  its  route,  it  would  add  much  to  its  value  and  general  usefulness. 

20.  The  Hackensack  and  Passaic  rivers  are  separated  by  extensive  salt 
meadows;  to  construct  the  work  over  them,  will  involve  much  difficulty  and 
expense. 

21.  The  second  route  ascends  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  creek,  to  the  head  of  tide.  It  then  crosses  over  those  streams,  and  as¬ 
cends  the  Pascack  creek,  and  passes  obliquely  over  the  high  grounds  which 
intervene  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Ramapo.  The  length  of  the 
route  would  be  about  37  miles. 

22.  The  Ramapo  river,  by  Mr.  Moffat's  survey,  at  Pierson’s  works,  is 
232  feet  above  tide.  A  line  at  this  elevation,  or  deviating  a  little  from  it, 
could  probably  be  taken  over  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Passaic  and 
Hackensack  valleys. 

23.  There  have  never  been  instrumental  surveys  of  any  of  the  routes  de¬ 
scribed,  except  that  part  in  conjunction  with  the  Paterson  railroad.  The 
country  is,  however,  highly  agricultural,  and  no  formidable  impediments 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  passing  over  it. 

24.  The  line  which  commences  at  Tappan  landing  would  ascend  the 
Tappan  or  Spar  creek;  and.  after  passing  over  the  ridges  of  land  which  se¬ 
parate  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  Hackensack  ana  rassaic  rivers,  ends  at 
Pierson’s  works;  the  length  of  the  route  would  probably  be  23  miles. 

25.  The  Ramapo  valley  is  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and  singularity  of 
its  scenery.  It  breaks  through  the  chain  of  mountains  which  cross  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  at  West  Point.  Its  general  course  is  through  a  contracted  and 
gloomy  defile,  and  it  flows  with  a  sluggish  current.  By  diverging  upon  one 
its  branches,  the  route  attains  the  height  of  land  in  Orange  county,  which 
separate  the  tributaries  of  the  Ramapo  from  those  which  flow  into  Murder¬ 
er’s  creek  and  the  Walkill  river. 

26.  From  this  summit  extends  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  bounded 
by  the  highlands,  through  which  we  have  passed  by  the  Ramapo  valley  and 
the  Shawangunk  mountains  on  the  northwest.  The  height  of  land  is  549 
feet  above  tide,  or  317  feet  above  the  Ramapo  at  Pierson’s  works;  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  it  is  eighteen  miles,  and  the  average  rise  is  12  feet  in  the  mile.  On 
an  examination,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to  stationary  power  on 
the  summit,  and  the  shape  of  the  ground  presents  a  proper  location  for  the 
plane. 

27.  From  the  height  of  land  to  the  Walkill  valley  is  about  13  miles;  the 
average  fall  per  mile  is  about  22|feet,  and  the  probable  elevation,  at  the  point 
proposed  to  cross  the  Walkill  river  is  260  feet;  at  its  sources,  it  is  430 
feet,  and,  at  the  boundary  line  betweenJNew  Jersey  and  New  York,  it  is  325 
feet  above  tide  water.  From  the  point  of  crossing,  the  line  ascends  to  the 
base  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  which  is  228  feet  above  the  Walkill  val¬ 
ley.  The  Deer  Park  gap,  one  of  the  most  eligible  depressions  to  cross  the 
mountain,  is  792  feet  above  tide;  “  and  Richardson’s  ravine  is  50  feet  low- 
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er:”  the  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  therefore  254 
feet,  or  482  feet  above  the  Walkill  river,  and  the  distance  is  12  miles, 
which  gives  an  average  slope  of  40  feet  per  mile;  stationary  power  would 
therefore  be  required  at  the  summit. 

28.  The  northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  very  much  broken 
by  mountains  and  ridges,  which  principally  lie  near  the  heads  of  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Delaware  and  Passaic  rivers.  It  is  therefore  supposed 
that  no  route  can  be  found  farther  south  so  favorable  as  the  one  by  the  Ram- 
apo  valley. 

29.  It  has  been  suggested,  to  avoid  crossing  the  Shawangunk  mountain, 
that  a  practicable  route  would  be  found  from  the  height  of  land  in  Orange 
county  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  the  Water  gap.  On  examination,  it  may  prove 
correct,  as  the  Walkill  and  its  tributaries  have  their  sources  on  high  table 
lands;  but  it  would  render  the  route  more  circuitous,  and  increase  conside¬ 
rably  the  distance. 

30.  Near  the  Walkill  river,  the  route  intersects  the  proposed  line  of  the 
Orange  and  Sussex  canal;  at  the  base  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  it  would 
unite  with  the  proposed  Delaware  and  Newburgh  railroad,  and  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Basherskill,  with  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal. 

31.  I  have  considered  the  line  as  ascending  from  the  Walkill  valley.  This 

appears  to  be  the  fact  from  the  levels  of  Mr.  Moffatt  in  my  possession;  but 
on  a  more  full  examination,  there  may  be  found  a  small  variation  in  the 
elevation  of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  first  stream  from  the  Shawangunk 
river,  and  may  increase  the  altitude  of  the  plane  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain.  , 

32.  The  descent  from  Richardson’s  ravine  to  th*  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal  is  21U  reet.  It  we  deduct  from  this  20  feet,  to  pass  the  road  over  the 
canal,  it  would  leave  a  plane  o i  190  feet;  which  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
direction  of  the  trade,  as  it  would  not  be  so  long  or  so  elevated  as  the  one  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain. 

33.  It  will  require,  to  cross  the  valley  at  Basherskill,  a  long  and  elevated 
viaduct  or  heavy  mound,  as  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  is  considerably 
elevated  above  that  stream  at  Cuddebackville,  the  point  at  which  it  is  propos¬ 
ed  to  cross  it  with  the  road. 

►  34.  Two  routes  present  themselves  from  the  valley  at  Basherskill  to 
reach  the  Delaware  river.  The  first  route  would  follow  the  course  of  the 
Basherskill  and  theNeversink  river  to  Carpenter’s  point,  which  is  451  feet 
above  tide,  or  81  feet  below  the  summit  level  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal,  and  291  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain  at 
Richardson’s  ravine:  the  distance  is  about  10  miles,  which  gives  an  average 
slope  of  29  feet  in  the  mile. 

35.  The  second  is  to  follow  Basherskill  to  its  confluence  with  the  Never- 
sink  river,  and  ascends  the  Bushkill  to  Clowes,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
and  is  1110  feet  above  tide,  and  578  feet  above  the  summit  level  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  canal.  Stationary  power,  therefore,  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  waters  of  the  Bushkill  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
From  Clowes  the  ground  ascends  for  ten  and  a  half  miles,  which  brings  the 
line  near  the  village  of  Monticello,  and  is  141  feet  above  tide.  From  this 
point  the  ground  gradually  descends  for  seven  and  a-half  miles  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mongaup  river,  and  is  1163  feet  above  tide  at  the  place  proposed  to 
ross  it  The  ridge  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Mongaup  and  Calli- 
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,  £.,.  to  «albr.ndi  "[C*I  ““:  •  „f  lh«  W 

"t  ,b.v,  tide-  The  M»» ;™^Si  vtog.  •<  D*f“l  “  '°4 

)6  feet  above  the  same  plane,  and  tne  ,  . 

eg6  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  .Tones.  of  ^i‘“'on  on  that  subject,  he  re- 

±r„?£  ac* 

alations;  but,  from  the  view  j)eer*Park  gap  summit,  (1,678,) 

S”  p<W  «ill  »  T  '  d  the  Susquehanna:  that  -.ten 

ler  can conveniently  be  had  to  overcome  the  other  ^  highest  ^ 

37  id  By  a  more  circuitous  cour  ,  k  to  its  junction  with 

Jt  if  the  Del*™  S, °„T' ie  to" ! “  “  *  “Sw'tr.  a 

toie  ~d”™  d'™“8  , 

“tf iS’l—,  ptopet  to  observe,  taj. 4 

the  tovalions furnished* by  ,  eont.on  surveyor  ■ 

the  State  road:  that  he  ma  e  l®  .  ^  of  the  year;  and  that  the  w  0 

instrument,  and  at  a  very  ‘"^^Cand  the  mouth  of  Browers  creek  » 

SV^Iotot,  which  ntahe.  «  »™  «“  ^ 
""J^rto  H=r.;d ^.srwo'TEM.^i'tot.idS 

YJSSZZ&XZ-*#-  “ ,he  ””",h  ' 

°cre4e0k'  The  Delaware  river  is 

JJat such  times,  large  quantum  “  "Stream  has  its  sources  on  the 
rems,  to  the  Delaware  bay  Lake  Erie.  It  generally  flows 

hi-hest  lands  between  the  Hudson  d  b  eieVated  lands;  and  its  nu- 

thfough  a  contracted  valley,  and ‘s  d  ?  ;  fcourse ,  it  breaks  through 

merous  branches  conta  n  much  rich  soil #  ^  #t  the  Water  Gap, 

three  district  ranges  of  mountain  .  Wvgaat  mountain,  near  Easton, 

which  is  2,500  yards  in  leng  h;  a"d  a^idhdle  route  ascends  the  Delaware  river 
41  From  Carpenter  s  po mt,  th  The  stream  at  this  point,  is 

»«“•  *jr<gsi2?£  -oh  *iv  ”~"t  “  *w*s* 

990  feet  above  tide,  and  the  rise  . 

slope  of  six  feet  per  ™lle-  ,  t  from  Carpenter’s  point  to  Deposit,  is 

40  The  practicability  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  to  the 

demonstrated  by  the  construction  of  Huawa  *  fay  a  survey  for 

mouth  of  the  HaUwaxen  creek, t  ^  a  few  years  ago,  who  not 

onTy  pronounced  it J  practicable,  “tieOOlbOvUbgeOf  DepVsit  and 

faf  conclusion  with  the  former. 
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Judge  Wrighfs  ^  -pon  who  acted  , 

creek  and  the  village  of SM the  I?°“th  of  th«  Lackawaxe 

not  over  half  a  mil!  in  °i  chaJracter-  The  valley  i 

to  the  margin  of  the  stream  *Thp  met  r°US  U  3  and  moun^a*ns  approad 

stone.  “  No  lime  rock  Z'evJr  hePn  f  "1  *T*e’  sand’  a»dVubW 

44  Ret,™?  .b  n  ,  ever  been  found  ln  this  district  of  countrv  » 

spicuou The ^ext^tZhern  Sus^tehannab  divers,  two  routes  Je  con 

has  also  been  urgeTto  follow  thp  .  '3  bet™™B<**burg  and  Deposit.  I; 

and  railroad,  befvveen  the  mouth  of^hn  T  \  Hudsori  and  Delaware  canal 

of  Carbondale,  and  to  conUnue  the  l!  Backa™  creek  and  the  village 

hanna  river,  by  descending  the  vallev  of  The  T  ?  Pomt  t°  the  Susque- 
ascending  the  Susquehanna  to  Tin™  ^  *■  ^ackawannock  creek,  and 

ridge  which  diviZ  the  waterl  o?renT’  °l  ‘°  C°nti?Ue  the  line  ™  ‘h* 
A  more  southern  route  has  beei/sup-o-psWi  ^  a'7annock  and  Sturuca  creek. 

valleys  of  Renneys  and  Wallpermack  thrm/b  p6  uf7  °f  MiIford>  an<l  the 
Roaring  brook  to  Carbondalp^  and  t  ’  a  ^obb  s  gap,  and  down  the 

last  mentioned  point,  to  reach  ’the  SusquehLT  river.  ^  T°UteS’ 

the  surveys  of  MrT\\Ti|ht  ^TdST^fZ S  h  a"d  Bettsburg,  according  to 

the  same  point  1,68P  feef  ’if  the  fL  Mr'  Henr7  makes 

ridge  above  the  ’village  of  DeZit  °f  the 

miles,  which  gives  the  averaae  rise  45  feet9-7  f  t‘,  The ;  distance  is  eleven 

Susquehanna  river,  527  fee?  The  <1  6t  ”■  a.m,?1e»  and  tbe  descent  to  the 

fall  of  105  feet  per  mfle  This  ^  T  '*  5  m,les>  ,or  nearly  an  average 

whole  route;  and,  to  overcome  it?, 1S  tbef™ost  formidable  feature  on  the 

wants  of  the  trade,  will  require  nnwerM  7 ’  3nd  to  accommodate  the 

aR  rp.  ,  7 .  require  power! a  1  stationary  ©»«i«0£J  on 

46.  1  he  route  between  Stockport  and  Lanesborough  has  nL!  “ 
surveyed.  It  is,  however,  said  by  those  who  are  famifiaf with  the? 
that  its  summit  is  not  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  Hudson  IT  n  T  countlT» 
road,  on  the  Moosic  mountain,  and  also  lower  Than  ?h  -  ,  DflaWare  rail* 

crtinS.  s  rEstri: 1 s*”.- **• W  „r 

W  RS 

ttz? h— 4- 

canal"  aTlfor!ie?sdaile*Xi?9  iTfeet 3  and  thef’  “  W  f?t;  the  head  of  the 
feet;  and  the  village^  W 

mo4u9th  of  *  Carole  and  the 

is  936  feet  above  Carbondalefand  1,848  feet  abovefM?””^  ° ?he  ridge 
the  Susquehanna  river  is  1  158  feet  Thn  I  descent  to 

so .  re,i,™g  isrtv** 

hannah  ri  vers,  we  will  discover  that,  unless  a  direct  l^e  crosses  the  hT®' 
ridge  which  separates  those  streams,  is  adopted  andlf  the  T  dividing 
confined  to  their  valleys,  stationary  power  will  h?  d  v  °?s  are  not 
ry.  If  we  examine  either  of  the sTutWn r«SV 

"  *” -Cm  .i; 
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,d  mmn.it  1,557  .bov„  to  oomome.  ™~“c“,d„,Wy  ,o  the 

bSrJSySSJfSttjS?-  n„te  supported  bp  «« 

^.^^S=S^ars*3JC 

iits  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  knobs,  cluste  ,  and  fertile  valleys 

Ifiegated  by  ridges  and  hills,  and  intersp  ^  and  the  lands  abound 

|d  Uplands"  The  soil  is  works, 

stone,  and  other  materials  table  eat  bend  of  the  Susquehanna, 

52.  By  following  the  line  avoiding  t  g  t  ^  ]ength  of  tbe  r0ute 

id  passing  over  the  summit  1,5  Henry  stated  the  length  of  the 

puld  be  considerably  bey  m  miles.  This  route 

lie  between  Deposit  and  Russell  s  tavern  york, 

muld  confine  the  work  entirely  '“  the  ,g  osed  to  be  im- 

53.  The  north  branch  of  the  Susqu  length  of  the  improve- 

oved  by  locks  and  da  ms  to .the  0  segc .lake  The  shouid  be 

ent  would  be  82  miles,  and  the  fall  »J  exceed  34  feet  per 

ibstituted,  the  average  grade  of  the  worn  woum  n 


id.  Near  ,be  —h 3£ 

,  £»,  impm.«m..P  ttj.  »  «“££' ££  Z  »  >» 

id  to  the  same  point,  as  it  would  ope  fe  nthpr  route  proposed, 
pplied.from  that  valuable  coal  district,  than  y  d  rQut^  0f  the  Che- 

55.  At  Binghampton  the  line  intersect is  p  P  distance  from  that 

ngo  canal,  which  mmiUevel  of?he  canal,  is  i.  miles;  the  rise 

ace  to  the  north  end  of  the  sum  ,  ,  is  17|  miieS;  and  the  distance, 

706  feet,  the  lengthofthe—^  level-U^  ^  ,  g  mi,  d  the 
om  the  southern  end  of  that  lev  °the  same  route,  would  concen- 

11  is  303  feet.  This  and  improving  valley. 

■ate,  at  Binghampton,  the  trade  I?  railroad  between 

56.  At  the  village  of  Owego,  *e  route  unites  v  3Q  and 

sat  point  and  the  Cayuga  lake.  The  len  te  m  t  ^  the  m  tQ  the 

be  rise,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  sum^  ^  connects  with  the  con- 

Jayuga  lake  593  feet.  A  g d  will  onen  a  communication  by  that  work 
emplated  Pennsylvania  cana  ,  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 

md  the  Susquehanna  railroad  with t  the  feet,  aPtthe  mouth  of  Che- 

57.  The  Susquehanna  river  »  aboye  tide.  The  distance 

aango  river  828  feet,  at  Tioga  p  ,be  faj[  135  feet,  which  gives  an 

between  the  extreme  points  is  86  miles,  the  tall 

average  grade  of  2*  feet  per  ™le\.  and  ascends  the  Chemung  river;  at 

58.  Near  Tioga  point,  the  line  diverges  an  ^  cana,  The  length 

Elmira,  it  connects  with 1  the  Chemung  a  ^  .g  supplied  by  a  feeder  134 

of  the  improvement  is  18  miles,  a  Chimney  narrows.  The  descent 

miles  long,  from  the  Chenning  nver  at  the  Chim  ^  y^^  ^  ^  SenecaIake  is 

from  the  summit  level  to  E'™1™  “  5  >  tbe  proposed  railroad  between 

443  feet.  The  route  ^o  'ntersects  at  El  h  P  P  the  SusqUe- 

the  Chemung  river  and  Williamsport,  on  the  west 

hanna. 
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59.  The  Chemung  river  is  formed  by  four  branches.  Those,  in  the  dijli 
rection  of  the  route,  are  the  Canisteo,  the  Conhocton,  and  the  Connewisque  |i 
They  all  drain  rich  districts,  capable  of  yielding  most  of  the  luxu 
ries  and  necessities  of  life.  The  Canisteo  and  the  Conhocton  head  oi  | 
the  ridge  which  separate  the  waters  which  flow  into  lake  Ontario  and  thi 
Susquehanna  valley.  The  Connewisque  rises  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  some  of  its  numerous  branches  approximate  near  the  streams  which  dis 
charge  into  the  Genesee  and  Alleghany  rivers. 

60.  The  Conhocton,  at  Bath,  is  1120  feet;  the  ridge  which  lies  between  i 

and  the  Canistftn  valley  ie  1840$  and  Arkport,  or\  the  last  stream,  is  1 ,194 

feet;  and  the  height  of  land  between  Arkport  and  the  Angelica  creek  is  2,06$ 
feet;  and  the  village  of  Angelica,  1428  feet,  above  tide.  The  length  of  th< 
route  between  Bath  and  Angelica  is  4 5$  miles,  and  the  total  rise  and  fall  ol 
the  route  is  2,868  feet,  which  gives  an  average  grade  of  62  feet  per  mile. 
By  adopting  this  route,  it  would  require  stationary  engines  on  the  summits  i 
between  the  Conhocton  and  the  Canisteo,  and  between  the  last  stream  and 
Angelica  creek;  and  increases  considerably  the  length  of  the  road. 

61.  The  summit  level  of  the  Chemung  canal  is  920  feet,  and  the  dam  at 
the  Chimney  narrows  will  create  slack  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canisteo. 
The  village  of  Hornelsville,  on  that  stream,  is  estimated  to  be  elevated  160 
feet  above  its  mouth;  and  the  distance  to  Tioga  point,  by  following  the  val¬ 
leys  of  those  streams,  is  74  miles.  The  rise  is,  therefore,  305  feet,  and  the 
grade  of  the  road  between  those  points  would  not  exceed  4  feet  per  mile. 

62.  The  height  of  land  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  the  Conedeo  and 
Angelica  creeks,  is  estimated  at  1750  feet  above  tide;  and  if  the  elevation  is  cor¬ 
rectly  stated,  there  is  a  rise  of  670  feet  from  Hornelsville  to  the  summit, 
and  the  fall  to  the  village  of  Angelica  is  322  feet. 

63.  The  Genesee  river,  at  Belvidprp,  is  l  ,000  foot,  tho  dividing  ridge  be¬ 
tween  the  Genesee  and  Alleghany  river  is  1,488  feet,  and  the  last  stream  at 
Olean  point  is  1,410  feet,  above  tide;  and  the  aggregate  rise  and  fall  is  406 
feet.  If  to  this  be  added  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  route  between 
the  first  point  and  Hornelsville,  it  gives  1,39S  feet.  The  distance  is  77 
miles,  and  the  average  grade  would  be  about  17  feet  per  mile.  But  the 
length  of  the  route  between  Hornelsville  and  the  Genesee  river  is  24  miles, 
and  the  total  rise  and  fall  on  that  partis  1,121  feet;  stationary  power  would, 
therefore,  be  required  between  those  points.  The  aggregate  rise  and  fall 
between  the  Genesee  and  Alleghany  river  at  Olean  point,  is  277  feet,  and 
the  distance  is  38  miles;  which  will  not  be  quite  7  feet  rise  and  fall  in  the 
mile. 

64.  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Bath,  (deceased,)  with  several  other  gentlemen  of 
science  and  reflection,  had,  at  one  time,  seriously  in  contemplation,  to  open 
a  canal  communication  by  the  Canisteo  route,  to  unite  the  Genesee  and 
Susquehanna  valleys. 

65.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Conhocton,  the  line  could  be  united  to  a  railroad 
from  the  village  of  Bath,  and  with  the  Crooked  lake  railroad,  and  the  Crook¬ 
ed  lake  and  Seneca  canal,  and  at  Painted  post,  with  a  lateral  branch  from  the 
coal  mines  at  Canal  port.  In  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  river  it  would  unite  with 
the  proposed  canal  (or  railroad)  between  Rochester  and  Olean  point.  The 
length  of  that  route  is  103  miles,  and  the  summit  level  is  9S1  feet  above  the 
Erie  canal,  and  78  feet  feet  above  the  Alleghany  river. 

66.  The  country  at  the  head  of  Oil  and  Black  creeks  is  a  very  extensive 
swamp,  and,  during  floods,  the  waters  in  Oil  creek  at  the  mills  of  Cady  and 
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Baldwin,  pass  over  a  low  marsh  into  Black  creek.  Those  streams  rise 
vithin  80  rods  of  each  other.  The  Ichua  creek  is  more  elevated  than  the 
ummit  on  which  Black  and  Oil  creeks  originate. 

60.  The  Connewisque  presents  a  more  direct  course  to  reach  the  Allegha- 
iy  river,  than  either  the  Conhocton  or  the  Canisteo.  The  only  fact  1  have, 
n  relation  to  the  practicability  of  this  route,  is,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  num- 
fier  of  persons  were  employed  to  examine  the  country  between  the  little 
lenesee,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  main  Genesee  valley.  They 
tated  that  the  country  is  very  level,  and  with  a  rich  soil. 

68.  The  route  has  now  crossed  the  great  ridges,  chains  of  mountains,  and 
treams  which  intervene  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Hudson  rivers, 
nd  entered  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  also  reached 
)lean,  famous  as  a  point  for  the  embarkation  of  emigrants  to  the  western 
States.  The  river  at  this  place  is  two  chains  and  fifty  links  wide;  and,  at 
he  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  line,  it  is  17  feet  higher  than  at  Olean  point; 
md  as  low  down  as  Warren,  the  stream  has  an  average  width  of  sixteen 
•ods.  In  this  distance,  there  are  thirty  bars  which  obstruct  the  navigation 
it  low  water.  The  banks  present  the  same  features  as  are  generally  found 
m  the  western  streams. 

69.  The  distance  from  Warren  to  Franklin  is  sixty  miles;  and  the  west- 
;rn  shore  between  those  points,  is  very  favorable  for  any  improvement,  with 
m  exception  of  3|  miles;  and  materials  for  the  works  are  found  in  great 
ibundance,  and  good  quality,  and  conveniently  to  be  procured. 

70.  Olean  Point  is  1,410  feet;  Warren,  1,162  feet;  Franklin,  990  feet; 
Pittsburg,  756  feet;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver,  698  feet,  above  tide 
valer;  and  the  fall,  in  the  whole  distance,  is  712  feet. 

71.  The  Alleghany  river,  with  many  of  its  branches,  rise  on  a  very  ex- 
.ensive  table  land,  on  which  also  originate  many  of  the  streams  which  flow 
nto  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  and,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  the 
svhole  beds  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers  are  much  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  Lake  Erie.  The  branches  of  those  streams  also  extend  far  into 
die  country,  while  those  which  discharge  into  that  lake,  have  a  very  rapid 
and  brief  course.  The  country,  therefore,  on  the  Alleghany  slope,  is  indent¬ 
ed  by  streams  with  moderately  elevated  banks,  while,  on  the  lake  side,  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  more  abrupt  in  its  descent,  and  the  streams  have 
Scooped  out  deep  and  gloomy  defiles. 

72.  From  Olean  point  the  line  descends  the  Alleghany  river  to  War¬ 
ren.  It  would  then  follow  the  Connewango  creek,  and  the  outlet  of  Chau- 
tauque  lake  to  Jamestown,  or  would  continue  down  the  Alleghany  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Broken  Straw  creek;  which  stream  it  would  ascend  to  its 
sources,  and  intersect  the  head  waters  of  French  creek,  or  still  descend  the 
Alleghany  river  to  Franklin, fit  would  pass  up  the  French  creek,  and  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  Conneaut  lake.  These  routes  are  all  considered  practicable,  as  they 
have  been  surveyed  for  canal  improvements,  and  pronounced  feasible. 

73.  The  routes  mentioned  are  very  circuitous:  to  avoid  them,  two  others 
have  been  suggested.  The  first,  which  I  shall  consider,  has  been  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Silas  Tiffany,  who  says,  “  I  have  examined  the  pass  from  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  river,  by  way  of  the  Coveys’  gap  to  the  Connewango  creek,  and  find 
the  elevation  about  130  feet  above  the  stream.”  The  place  at  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  route  would  leave  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany  river,  is  42  miles  from 
Olean  point,  and  7  from  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  boundar  line. 
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Vanhorn’s  creek,  which  the  route  would  follow  to  Coveys’  gap,  is  about  5 
miles  in  length,  and  the  width  of  its  valley  is  from  80  to  100  rods  k 
sources  nearly  interlock  with  Carr’s  run,  apparently  on  the  same  level,  and 
the  distance  between  them  is  but  a  few  rods.  The  valley  of  Carr’s  run,  for 
the  first  half  mile  from  its  sources,  is  narrow,  but  of  sufficient  width  for  the 
road;  and  the  balance  of  the  valley  (5  miles)  is  from  70  to  90  rods  wide, 
bounded  with  hills  sloping  gradually  to  the  bottom  lands.  The  distance  to 
Jamestown,  from  the  intersection  of  Carr’s  run  with  the  Connewango  creek, 
is  6$  miles.  The  length  of  the- route  is  59  miles.  It  appears  by  Air.  Silas 
Tiffany’s  examination,  that  the  mouth  of  Vanhorn’s  run  is  1,239  feet;  the 
summit  1,369  feet;  and  the  Connewango  creek,  at  its  junction  with  Carr’s 
run,  is  1,222  feet  above  tide  water.  This  gives  a  total  aggregate  rise  and 
fall  of  520  feet. 

74.  The  second  route  is  to  follow  Cold  Spring  creek,  and  the  Little  Con¬ 
newango  creek,  to  the  outlet  of  the  Chautauque  lake  to  Jamestown  A  wri¬ 
ter  in  favor  of  the  central  canal,  in  alluding  to  this  route,  says:  “  From  the 
junction  of  the  Little  Connewango,  the  canal  would  follow  the  latter  about 
5  miles  to  its  sources.  This  stream  rises  on  the  summit  between  the  Con¬ 
newango  and  the  Alleghany  river.  Its  course  for  a  short  length  is  pretty 
rapid,  but  the  distance  is  so  short,  as  to  require  but  little  lockage:  on  this 
summit  rises  also  the  waters  of  Cold  Spring  brook,  and  other  streams  run¬ 
ning  east  into  the  Alleghany  river.”  The  length  is  short,  and  the  descent 
is  not  great.  Mr.  Marvin,  of  Jamestown,  estimated  that  the  summit  of  this 
route  “  is  lower  than  the  one  by  Coveys’  gap.”  The  length  of  the  route 
from  Olean  to  Jamestown,  is  57  miles. 

75.  The  Chautauque  lake  is  1,294  feet  above  tide,  and  contains  16,000 
acres.  It  is  IS  miles  long,  and  is  from  30  to  100  feet  in  depth.  From  Alay- 
ville,  at  its  northern  extremity,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  railroad  to 
unite  it  with  Lake  Erie.  The  length  would  be  10£  miles,  and  the  fall  724 
feet.  From  the  lake  to  Warren,  the  distance  is  24  miles,  and  the  fall  132 
feet.  These  lines  have  been  pronounced  to  be  very  favorable  for  a  canal. 

76.  From  Jamestown,  the  line  follows  the  western  shore  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauque  lake  to  Goose  creek,  which  stream  it  ascends  to  the  height  of  land  on 
which  its  waters,  and  those  of  the  Broken  Straw  and  French  creek,  nearly 
commingle.  The  elevation  of  the  sources  of  Goose  creek  has  never,  been 
ascertained  by  instruments.  It  has,  however,  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Tiffany, 
at  140  feet  above  the  plane  of  the  Chautauque  lake.  This  may  however  be 
too  little,  as  the  high  lands  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Erie  are  from 
1,000  to  1,300  feet  above  its  surface;  and  most  of  the  streams  which  origi¬ 
nate  on  it,  are  from  600  to  1,000  feet  above  the  lake.  If  the  latter  be  cor¬ 
rect,  it  would  give  a  rise  of  276  feet  above  the  Chautauque  lake,  and  the 
distance  being  16  miles  from  Jamestown,  the  average  ascent  would  be  about 
17  feet  per  mile. 

77.  The  route  from  the  sources  of  Goose  creek,  follows  the  valley  of 
French  creek  to  Waterford,  in  Pennsylvania:  passes  through  Meadville, 
and  over  the  outlet  of  the  Conneaut  lake,  and  enters  the  town  of  Kinsman, 
in  Ohio,  and  through  the  villages  of  Warren  and  Ravenna,  and  ends  at  Ak¬ 
ron,  on  the  portage  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal. 

78.  In  the  last  distance,  the  route  unites  with  the  proposed  canal  to  the 
habor  of  Erie,  and  the  one  projected  from  the  portage  summit  of  the  Ohio 
canal  to  Pittsburgh,  and  by  their  means  with  the  whole  of  the  State  im¬ 
provements  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Washington,  by  the  route  of 
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!.he  Potomac  and  Ohio  canal,  and  by  the  Ohio  canal  with  the  whole  exten¬ 
sive  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

79.  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States,  have 
made  very  extensive  surveys  for  canal  improvements  in  the  last  section  of 
|:he  route  described,  which  completely  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  the 
road  from  the  sources  of  the  French  creek  to  Akron. 

80.  The  La  Boeuf  lake  is  1,21S  feet;  the  Oonneaut  lake  is  1,0S5;  the 
source  of  the  Mahoning  and  Grand  rivers,  is  912  feet.  The  Big  Beaver 
river,  at  Warren,  is  854  feet;  and  Champion’s  swamp,  in  its  vicinity,  is  1,012 
feet.  The  summit  near  Ravenna  is  1,073  feet,  and  the  Portage  level  is  974 
feet,  above  tide.  The  fall,  therefore,  from  the  sources  of  Goose  creek  to  La 
Boeuf  lake,  is  352  feet;  the  difference  in  level  of  the  La  Boeuf  and  Con- 
neaut  lakes,  is  133  feet;  and  between  Conneaut  lake  and  Champion’s  swamp, 
only  6  feet.  The  Ravenna  summit  is  67  feet  above  Champion’s  swamp,  and 
199  feet  above  Akron.  The  distance  from  the  sources  of  Goose  creek  to  La 
Boeuf  lake,  is  29  miles;  and  from  the  last  point  to  Warren  65  miles,  and  to 
(Akron  38  miles.  The  average  slope  of  the  road  will  not,  therefore,  in  the 
(first  reach,  exceed  13  feet  per  mile;  and  the  remainder  of  the  route  might 
be  graded  less  than  three  feet  per  mile. 

81. '  The  whole  length  of  the  road,  if  properly  located,  will  not  be  more 
than  546  miles.  Stationary  engines  will  not  be  required  at  more  than  four 
places  on  the  route,  viz.  at  the  Ramapo,  Deer  Park  gap,  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  between  the  Ganisteo  and  Angelica 
creeks.  The  total  elevations  and  depressions  off  the  route,  will  not  exceed 
6,507  feet  The  streams  crossed  by  the  route,  present  no  great  width  or 
difficulties.  It  will,  moreover,  unite  with  ten  extensive  railroad  and  qanal 
improvements  completed,  and  ten  others  projected,  and  with  nine  rivers 
navigable  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

82.  The  elevations  and  distances  as  given,  are  believed  to  be  correct,  as 
they  have  been  carefully  collected  from  the  official  reports  of  civil  engi¬ 
neers  and  surveyors,  and  from  other  public  documents  relating  to  State  im¬ 
provements. 

83.  If  a  railroad  should  be  made  from  Elmira,  on  the  Chemung  river, 
to  Williamsport,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  continued  so 
as  to  join  the  railroad  leading  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  it  would  open 
a  more  direct  communication  with  those  cities,  than  any  other  route  suggested 
or  completed,  and  would  be  one  of  the  links  in  a  great  line  of  railroad  com¬ 
munication  extending  from  New  Orleans  to  Buffalo.  The  distances  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  would  not  exceed  270  miles,  while  the  present 
route  to  the  first  point  is  374  miles,  and  the  latter  394  miles,  and  are  em¬ 
barrassed  with  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  navigation. 

84.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  rail¬ 
road  communication  between  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Washington; and,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  we  have  been 
considering,  numerous  mail  avenues  will  be  opened  throughout  the  country. 
If  the  United  States  should  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  secure  an  interest  in 
those  works,  or  be  able  to  control  them,  the  transportation  of  the  mail  will 
be  monopolized  by  private  companies  who  will  secure  their  own  terms 
or  the  community  will  be  placed  under  great  inconvenience  by  the  Go* 
vernment  permitting  the  mail  to  be  carried  in  less  time  and  certainty  than 
It  can  be  on  those  roads. 
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85.  The  resources  of  the  country,  in  the  sphere  of  the  route  of  (he  pro* 
posed  road,  is  very  great.  Judge  Wright,  in  a  report,  in  alluding  to  the 
canal  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river,  says:  “my  opinion  is,  if  a 
canal  was  carried  no  further  than  Deposit,  it  would  be,  in  a  very  short  time 
after  being  completed,  a  very  profitable  work.”  From  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion,  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  valley  of  the  nort  h  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  fertility  and  its  capability  of  sustaining  almost 
any  reasonable  improvement.  Judge  Bates  in  alluding  to  the  Chenango 
valley,  and  its  resources  to  sustain  a  canal  which  would  cost  one  million  of 
dollars,  says;  “  In  less  than  five  years  after  its  completion,  it  will  yield  a  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  beyond  the  interest  on  the  capital,  and  the  repairs  of  the  woi 
Judge  Geddes,  in  his  report  on  the  Chemung  canal,  alludes,  in  high  t 
to  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yoi 
and  William  H.  Bull,  in  his  report  on  the  Crooked  lake  and  Bath  cans 
says:  “It  will  accommodate  a  country  70  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
the  east  line  of  Alleghany  county  to  Geneva,  and  also  the  country  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Crooked  lake,  containing  (a  population  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.’ ”  Judge  Roberts,  in  speaking  of  the  Genesee  and  Al¬ 
leghany  canals,  says:  “it  would  accommodate  a  large  section  of  our  corn 
whose  superfluous  productions  are  equal  in  quantity  and  qualities  to  th( 
of  any  portion  of  the  State.”  Doctor  Whippo,  and  other  engineers,  sj 
in  high  terms  of  the  Alleghany  valley,  and  the  country  between  it 
Lake  Erie.  The  best  opinion  of  the  fertility  of  the  western  State 
may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  improvements  projected  or  commenced 
to  convey  its  surplus  productions  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  But  if  lateral 
improvements  will  produce  such  great  results  as  are  anticipated,  how 
much  more  profitable  will  be  one  which  passes  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  communicates  with  them  all? 

86.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route,  abounds  in  minerals  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  kinds.  “The  anthracite  coal  is  found  on  a  line 
extending  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  to  the  Sus- 
quehana  at  Wyoming,  and  from  thence  nearly  to  the  Blue  ridge  99  Mr. 
Meridith  calculates  that,  if  the  consumption  of  coal  was  one  million  of 
tons  annually,  it  would  require  647  years  to  exhaust  it. 

87.  Anthracite  coal  can  be  used  in  the  manufactories  of  salt,  in  distilleries, 
in  furnaces,  in  cotton,  and  woollen  manufactories,  and  by  the  blacksmiths. 
It  is  also  valuable  as  fuel,  and  for  cplinary  purposes. 

SS.  At  Belmont  mines  Mr.  Meridith  states,  that  iron  stones  are  found  in 
circular  masses,  and  weigh  from  10  to  50  founds,  and  will  yield  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  of  metalic  iron. 

89.  And  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  he  says:  “The  transition  region  ap¬ 
pears  to  extend  from  Berwick,  24  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  in  a  northerly  di¬ 
rection,  “to  the  Otsego  lake.  Its  length  is  nearly  160  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  Nanakeating  hollow,  westward  to  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  will 
exceed  110  miles.  In  all  this  extensive  region,  there  is  no  limestone,  no 
gypsum,  no  salines,  in  any  quantity.” 

90.  “A  great  part  of  the  country,  where  the  lime,  the  salt,  and  the  gypsum 
will  be  used,  is  susceptible  of  a  dense  population,  although  it  is  at  present 
thinly  inhabited  and  badly  cultivated;  that  a  large  part  of  its  surface  ip  co¬ 
vered  wilh  forest;  that  its  streams  are  only  navigable  at  one  or  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  that  it  is  destitute  of  all  active  trade  and  coal  markets.” 
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U1  At  Tnnewanda  on  the  Susquehanna;  and  at  Canal  port,  on  the 

“sfoundVuitable  for  making  glass  of  the  finest  quality;  and  quarries  of  stone 
of  die  most  durable  and  useful  kinds,  are  dispersed  over  tins  interesting  re- 
In  The  forests  are  stored  with  trees  of  every  description,  suitable  for 
thin  building,  for  carpenters’,  and  for  ordinary  and  ornamental,  works.  The 
so  f is  also  rich  for  cultivation  and  for  pasturage,  and  the  eh  mate  »  salubri¬ 
ous- and  the  country  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense  and  busy  population, 
which  must  be  the  case  whenever  a  secure  and  cheap  avenue  is  opened  from 

*  M°UThf  interring  region  is,  however,  suffering  great  inconvenience 
from  its  seouestered  condition:  in  an  able  address  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  of  them  are  exposed; and,  as  they  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  improvement  and  condition  ol  the  citizens  in 
the  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  southern  ones  ol  New  York, 

1  tf  ?‘Thosfe°vvho' reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banal  or  who  have  direct 
communication  with  it,  are  now  in  full  enjoyment  of  a  permanent,  safe, 
Cheap  and  easy  route,  for  the  conveyance  of  their  produce  to  market  at  a 

cheaper  rate  than  in  former  years:  when  the  markets  are  favorable,  they 
return  home  enriched;  when  they  are  unfavorable,  they  return  without  loss. 

96  “But  the  situation  of  those  who  cannot  use  the  navigable  waters,  are 
far  different:  it  is  in  winter  only,  through  storms  and  bad  roads,  they  can 
venture  with  their  produce  to  market.  If  the  snows  fail,  which  they  often  do  m 
our  variable  climate,  the  surplus  of  their  husbandry  is  lost,  the  toil  and  la¬ 
bor  of  the  past  year  are  gone  for  nothing.  If  transportation  in  wagons  is 
demoted  it  costs  not  only  the  expected  profit,  but  the  capital  itself.” 

97  P“  By  means  of  the  Erie  canal,  Rochester,  at  the  distance  of  400  miles 
r  'the  citv  of  New  York,  has  been  brought  nearer  market  than  Dela¬ 
ware  at  180  or  200,  and  its  products  are  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  compete 
with  the  settlements  of  the  south,  and  by  the  diminished  expense  of  trans- 
Donation,  to  drive  their  products  almost  wholly  from  that  market.; 

P  98  It  has  been  said  by  some  few  persons  that  the  proposed  improve¬ 
ment' would  injure  the  business  of  the  Erie  canal  1  hose  who  advance 
this  opinion  can  have  reflected  but  little  on  its  solidity,  as  it  could  not  in¬ 
jure,  but  must  manifestedly  benefit,  that  work.  For  the  gypsum,  salt  and 
lime  of  the  western  counties  of  New  York,  would  be  exchanged  for  the 
minerals  found  on  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  also  been 
urged  by  many  writers,  that  the  Erie  canal  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 

*  Examined  by  George  W.  Hughes,  Esq.  U.  S.  Assistant  Civd  Engineer. 

|  See  Mr.  Hughes’  mterestmg  geological  report. 
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years,  be  unable  to  pass  the  immense  trade,  which  will  be  concentrated  on 
it;  and  that  a  second  improvement  will  be  required  by  the  public  inter¬ 


est. 


*v 


99.  I  cannot,  however,  but  remark,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
canal  debt  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  paid-  It  is  then  reak>nable,to 
be  supposed  that  the  tolls  will  be  reduced  on  all  freights.  In  that  event,  trans¬ 
portation  will  most  probably  be  done  cheaper  on  that  work  than  on  any 
improvement  in  its  vicinity,  which  will  require  a  heavy  expenditure 
capital,  and  entering  directly  into  competition  with  the  canal.  It  is  true 
that  a  railroad  would  possess  greater  speed  and  certainty  than  the  old  wc 
But  the  former  will  be  embarrassed  by  the  outlay  of  six  or  seven  mill 
of  dollars,  and  will  accommodate  the  same  population  and  lands  as  the  i 
Is  it,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  the  new  improvement 
be  unproductive  to  its  proprietors,  and  that  it  will  not  accomplish  the 
proposed  by  its  construction. 

.  100.  The  railroad,  on  the  proposed  route,  is,  happily,  so  far  separs 
from  the  Erie  canal,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence  on  its  pros¬ 
perity,  as  it  will  benefit  distant  districts  and  populations. 

101.  A  railroad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie  canal  will  not  accommodate 
the  country  on  the  route  I  examined.  It  would  also,  by  ending  at  lake  Erie, 
be  embarrassed  by  ice  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Freights  would  also  be  taxed 
with  insurance  against  storms  and  casualties  in  the  lake  navigation,  and 
troubled  with  transhipments,  and  uncertainty  in  arrivals  and  departures. 
The  road  wmuld  also  present,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  a  broken  line 
of  communication,  and  would  entail  an  increased  distance  in  the  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  the  west,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.* 

102.  The  above  remarks  are  dictated  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  from  a 
conviction  that  the  district  traversed  by  the  Erie  canal  does  not  require,  at 
this  day,  any  further  improvement  but  lateral  communications  with  that 
work,  to  promote  its  prosperity  and  business.  If  this  opinion  be  erroneous. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  retract  it,  as  I  am  ardently  in  favor  of  all  improvements 
which  the  wants  or  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  require. 

103.  The  useful  effects  which  are  produced  by  a  judicious  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  are  too  clearly  illustrated  by  the  benefits  thev  have 
conferred  on  the  State  of  New  York,  to  require  many  remarks.  In  l S I T, 
when  the  Erie  canal  was  commenced,  there  was  not  more  than  fifty  small 
villages  within  a  distance  of  tw’enty  miles  on  each  side,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  route.  There  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  all  exhibiting  evidence  of  prosperity  and  wealth;  well  cultivated, 
and  stocked  farms,  with  ornamental  and  commodious  buildings,  are  found 
in  every  direction,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  may  be  judged  by  the 
revenue  of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  which  it  has  yielded  to  the 
canal  fund  within  the  last  year. 

104.  The  plan  of  construction  is  a  subject  which  can  only  be  determined 
after  the  location  of  the  road.  I  should,  however,  propose  that  it  should 
be  a  double  track,  and  that  locomotive  engines  should  be  used  entirely  on  it, 
to  supercede  the  necessity  of  the  horse  path.  The  rails  should  also 
be  elevated  on  suitable  blocks,  some  inches  above  the  ground,  to  admit  of 
their  being  freed,  in  the  easiest  manner,  from  the  sno-v  and  sleets  which 
would  lodge  on  them  during  winter.  The  great  error  of  the  roads  in  ope- 

*  If  it  should  end  or  pas9  through  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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ation,  or  building,  in  this  country,  is,  having  ‘h®  thaUhe  rTad^should 
f the  horse  path.6  I  would  also  propose,  m  deepcuts,  that  ther  ^ 

lave  an  uniform  declivity,  to  admit  o  embankments,  that  the 

ie  drained  in  the  easiest  manner,  >  suitable  turn  outs  should  be 

oad  should  be  constructed  of  wood,  and  that  suitanie 

nade  from  one  track  to  the  other.  s.rln<re  how  the  road  can  be  ar- 

105.  To  many  persons  it  may  appear  strati ,  different  velocities, 

•anged  so  as  to  prevent  the  locomotive  engines,  g  nt  of  time  in 

nterfering  with  each  other.  This  is  sn P  ?  know  “  and  the  hour  it 

<»  <*•  «"V"“  •”d  **  "in! 

examination  of  the  route  is  ma  .  >  17  tdous;m(l  dollars  per 

opinion,  that  it  will  not exceed out an amount  to  9,282,000 

XTS^CSS  to  small  »  comparison  ,o  ,ho  S„« 

“m”  uSiTtocW.  mV  report  “J™', S'.S.n  “.7  »- 

the  final  success  of  the  proposed  work,  as  it  contains  the  element 

tional.  State,  and  individual  prosperity.  WITT  CLINTON, 


U.  S.  Civil  Engineer . 
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